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DON PASQUALE. 


Ir the spirited management of the Princess's 
Theatre would direct its energies once now 
and then to the production, in a complete 
form, of a bond fide English Opera, (not 
such a French hodge podge as Geraldine) 
we are sure that the result would be even- 
tually beneficial to the interests of the esta- 
blishment. The chief reason why English 
operas have hitherto (with a few exceptions) 
failed to attract, has been the slovenly man- 
ner in which they have been put upon the 
stage. It is true, that with some of the best 
of them, (Fair Rosamond and Farinelli of 
John Barnett, for examples) the stupidity of 
the dibretto has altogether ruined the music, 
but still we uphold that the main cause of 
their unpopularity is what we have adduced. 
Mount an English Opera as carefully as the 
Don Pasquale has been mounted at the 
Princess’s Theatre, and, so the drama be 
good and the music tolerable, we will stake 
our reputation on its success. It is true, 
the manager will have to incur the expense 
of copying parts for the orchestra—and 
there’s the rub—there’s the spear in the 
side of our young composers;—the copying 
of parts entails an expense of some sixty 
pounds on the Theatre; the Theatre likes 
not to risk the outlay of sixty pounds on the 
uncertain issue of a native opera. Is there 


no remedy for this? As the experience of 


years has proved that managers will not pay 
the sixty pounds, let sixty composers form 
themselves into a society, which shall be 
called “ The Society of the Sixty Com- 
posers who copy their own parts,” —and 


let each composer of the sixty contribute 
annually a pound sterling, which will be 
By this means, 
in a year, a native opera, ready copied, can 
be placed under the nose of a manager, who 
will then have no excuse for turning away 
If the manager 


enough to copy one opera. 


and calling for Donizetti. 
draw a grimace—ere the objection which is the 
child of the grimace can be uttered, the 
composer may smother it in its birth by the 
weight of his orchestral parts. “ All ready 
copied, Sir, no more expense in getting 
out my opera than one of Donizetti’s.”"— 
What can the manager say to this? He 
will naturally ask to look at the book—and, 
after keeping it six months, he will tell the 
composer he does not like his piece ;—this 
is the only defence he has ;—so that “ The 
Society of the Sizty Composers who copy 
their own parts,” will have had the effect 
of reducing the objections of managers to 
native operas to one—a poser, it is true, 
but unaccompanied by extraneous difficul- 
ties, which formerly were to it (as the 
jungle to the tiger) a labyrinthine strong 
hold, from which it could not te beaten out 
—or (as horse-radish to roast beef) an addi- 
tional relish and a superfluous pungency 
which made managers stick to it with the 

How then to knock this 
the head ? 
must indeed be rare, for we can scarcely 


greater obstinacy. 
last obstacle on Good pieces 
re-call one solitary instance of an English 
opera which has not writhed in the hateful 
embraces of some unseemly monster in the 
shape of a libretto, at once extravagant in 
Unfortu- 
nately, those among our native dramatists 


idea and clumsy in execution. 


who are really capable of presenting a com- 
poser with a decent book, are employed, day 


operas of French and Italian composers for 
the English Theatre—and so those energies 
which might be the prop of a purely British 
School of Opera, are made the cradle, in 
which the deformed and squalling bantlings 
of fifth rate foreigners are rocked. Mr. 
Planché, instead of writing a book for Mac- 
farren or Henry Smart, translates this, that’ 
and the other, of Signor or Monsieur Any- 
body—and so our young composers are left, 
to the care of the Soanes and the Fitzballs. 
&c., who inspect human nature through a bit 
of painted glass which discolours everything 
to its own unlikeness to anything. If the 
drama be nonsense, it is rarely that the mu- 
sic escapes scot free. Mozart alone could 
have written music to such a silly story 
as The Magic Flute. The best operas 
lave been generally to the best pieces—wit- 
ness Figaro, Don Juan, Fidelio, Il Bar- 
biere, Der Freischutz, La Muette de Por- 
tici, (Masaniello) and many others. A 
remedy must be found for this—and then, 
—composers of England, your day shall 
come. 

We had forgotten that we intended speak- 
ing of Don Pasquale. Q. 





STERNDALE BENNETT'S SIX SONGS. 
(From an old Contributor.) 


We have returned from our wanderings, and once 
more, at our quiet fire-side, we resume our be- 
loved but sadly mis-appreciated officeof reviewers. 
Babel-like piles of various matters, ranging from 
highest to lowest, lie before us, goudnaturedly 
reproaching us for our long neglect—demanding 
justice at our hands, and an immediate settlement 
of their claims to notice. ‘‘ Letus be famous, or 
let us be forgotten,’’ is the interpretation of their 
mute appeal—and to this our response shall be de- 
layed no longer. Justice shall they have, at least 
to the best of our poor abilities: famous shall 
they be that merit fame, for our trumpet shall 
sound their real deserts; forgotten shall they be 
that crave oblivion, for we will bury them in a 








and night, in translating and adapting the 





uiet grave, strewed over with wild flowers in the 
guise of gentle words—reprools well meant—and 
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encouragement to better efforts. The bitterness 
of our nature is dead within us, we have known 
sorrow of late, we have quaffed the cup of disap- 
pointment, we have lived to own that prosperity 
makes fools of us, self-sufficient conceited fools, 
inflated with notions of our own importance, 
puffed up with repulsive egotism,—that adversity 
makes philosophers of us, compassionating rather 
than sneering at the errors of our fellow creatures, 
striving to improve, not seeking to destroy, 
cherishing the bud of promise, not nipping it in 
early spring with the rigid grip of snarling cynism. 
Henceforth, none shall accuse us of undue severity 
—none shall have cause to say, our office is that of 
the nature-scorning satirist, rather than of the 
eager searcher for the good. At. THINGS have 
some virtue in them—let it be our task to drag 
that virtue out of its obscurity, and nourish it in 
the glorious light of duy—let the sun shine on it, 
and our hearts rejoice in its fruitfulness. And 
now to our task, more welcome than of yore. 

Six songs, by Mr. Sterndale Bennett — much 
= is there in this announcement; much 

eauty do we dream of ere we unclose the book— 
six passion-flowers, we will be bound to say—six 
gushes of unaffected feeling—six finished snatches 
of pure sentiment, that spring freely from the 
heart as wild flowers from a fertile soil. We 
pause with anticipations of unfeigned pleasure, we 
stand on tiptoe at the threshold of delight, full of 
faith in the beauty of what lives within; we pause, 
as on the eve of a joy whose coming is desired, but 
which we protract with the coquetry of a maid, 
who looks her love but dares not utter it. Let us 
delay no further. 

The first song is to a charming little poem of 
Burns, of which we are tempted to cite the 
Opening verse, that our readers may understand 
the sentiment. 

‘Musing on the roaring ocean 
Which divides my love and me, 
Wearying Heav’n in warm devotion 

For his weal where’er he be. 
Hopes and fears alternate billow, 

Yielding late to nature’s law, 
Whispering spirits round my pillow 

Talk of him that’s far awa’.” 

The old story ! Oh, love! when wilt thon leave 
the arts alone? Why dost thou obstinately make 
all earthly things thy slave? Hast thou nota domain 
of thine own, that thou wilt eternally be fluttering 
among us, so that thy shadow is everywhere, and 
each human thing must needs prefer to lie in its 
gloom rather than bask in the sun of indifference, 
than whose light thy darkness is more bright? 
The maiden muses on the ocean; the monotony of 
its murmur mingles in her mind with the voice of 
her beloved ; he is exposed to its dangers—and Mr. 
Bennett’s music depicts this double sentiment, this 
natural admixture of the actual and the ideal, to 
the very life. The melody is beautiful, and simple 
as beautiful—the accompaniment is a stream of 
semiquavers, flowing with a oneness of feeling like 
to the dreamy ocean floating in the maiden’s mind. 
Anything more lovely, for a brief sketch of a 
transient emotion, cannot well be conceived—any- 
thing more finished, as a minature work of art, it 
were not easy to imagine. The key is B flat major. 
There are several exquisite points in this little song. 
The management of the half-cadence in the domi- 
nant is freshness itself—the four bars in D minor, 
at the end of the first page, to the words, 

Whispering spirits, &c., &c., 
are perfectly delicious—the short episode preceding 
the coda, where the voice sings a third below the 
accompaniment, with a pretty quaint effect, is 
charming—and the coda itself, only excepting the 
somewhat disagreeable false relation between an A 
natural in the melody, and an A flat in the treble 
line of the accompaniment, (bars 1-2, line 2, page 
2) is masterly and effective—the disappointment 
caused by the chord of the flat seventh in the last 
bar of the melody, where the common chord of B 


flat is expected, is as pleasant as it is unlooked for. 
By the way—we prefer the mode in which the last 
bar but two of the melody is accompanied, in the 
second verse—where a D and E are taken as bass, 
instead of F sharp, G, C, thus avoiding the eguivo- 
cally agreeable descent, in similar motion, to the G 
in the melody and the C in the bass—Mr. Bennett 
will understand us. 

With regret we leave this perfect gem of a ballad ; 
but we must now proceed to speak of the next, 
which is entitled “‘ May-dew,”’ and is composed to 
a pretty little — by Uhland. We need not quote 
any portion of this, which is simply an address to 
to the ‘* May-dew;” and, indeed, were we com- 
pelled to quote at all, we should quote the whole— 
not in German, reader, but in English—since the 
translation, by whomsoever made, is a most able 
one. With regard to the music, our impression is 
that it is faultless—a great word to venture, but we 
venture it in faith. Its nature is essentially more 
light than that of its predecessor, and as a matter 
of feeling, we like it less; it may be because the 
melancholy of the first goes home more truthfully, 
more suggestively, to owr hearts, and calls up more 
of sympathetic reminiscence to us, than the inno- 
cent gaiety of the second. To the world, the 
second will be infinitely preferable, and peradven- 
ture, rigidly speaking, it is the better song—but, 
alus! for our egotism, the only egotism left us, we 
are invariably more alive to the tristful than the 
gay, both in poetry and music—and the same 
reason which makes us prefer Mozart to Haydn, 
and Shelley to Moore, gives birth to our prejudice 
in favour of the song of the ‘musing maiden ” 
over that in praise of the “ May-dew,” to both 
of which opposite sentiments, however, Mr. Ben- 
nett has done such strict poetic justice. The key 
of the second song is A flat major—there are 
three verses, the last of which is taken somewhat 
slower than the two preceding, and a slight altera- 
tion is made in the accompaniment. The melody 
is simple to a fault—the accompaniment as pure 
and transparent as lymph. The passage to the 


words, 
All the holy charms that hover— 


is lovely, and strikingly original. 

No. 3, is the old story yet aguin—love, once 
more. Mr. Bennett seems to havea predilection 
that way. It is entitled “‘ Forget me not” (omi- 
nous nomenclature !). The poem (by L. E. L.) is 
a pretty supplication to a wave, a wind, and the 
bark of a tree, each of which is requested to do 
something in favour of a moody lover, who yawns 
away the time in the absence of his mistress. The 
wave is favoured with a benison, the wind with a 
sigh, and the bark with some words engraven on its 
rough exterior. Whether the lover’s prayer is 
granted, we know not, since the wave, the wind, 
and the bark, make no answer whatsoever. Of 
the music, which is divided into three distinct parts, 
having no relation in any way to each other (the 
first in E major, the second in C sharp minor, the 
third in no key particular), we have but little to 
say. To our minds, it is a vast distance in the 
rear of the two songs which precede it, but as we 
may be mistaken, we shall leave the public to judge 
for themselves, and say no more about it. 

The fourth song, “ To Chloe, in sickness,” pre- 
sents us Mr. Bennett as himself again. The words, 
by Burns, beginning thus— 

Long is the night, and heavy comes the morrow, 
While my soul’s delight is on her bed of sorrow! 


are truly pathetic, and Mr. Bennett must certainly 
have experienced the feelings they convey, to have 
translated them so touchingly into a new language. 
The song is in the plaintive key of F sharp minor, 
towards which Mr. Bennett has frequently shown 
a strong disposition. It is in three verses, with no 
variation either in melody or accompaniment. We 
cannot say the first symphony is entirely to our 
satisfaction, but in all else we are eager to express 








the delight we have experienced from this mournful, 








passionate, and lovely ballad. The passage to the 
words, 

Long, long the night, 

And heavy comes the morrow! 


is of the tenderest possible beauty, and the quaint 
simplicity of the conclusion is most truthful and heart 
searching. We place this song quite on a par with 
the two first. 

No. 5, is to Shelley’s exquisite poem, “The 
Past,” which we positively cannot resist quoting 
entire. 

Wilt thou forget the happy hours 

Which we buried in love’s sweet bowers, 
Heaping over their corpses cold 
Blossoms and leaves instead of mould ? 
Blossoms, which were the joys that tell, 
And leaves, the hopes that yet remain. 


Forget the dead, the past? O, yet! 
There are ghosts that may take revenge for it; 
Memories that make the heart a tomb, 
Revenge which glides o’er the spirit’s gloom, 
And with ghastly whispers tell 

That joy, once lost, is pain! 

Who will not own the ethereal beauty of these 
lines? We are much disappointed that this is not 
the best of Mr. Bennett’s songs, for, assuredly, 
the poem is eminently the finest he has chosen. 
Only, however, inasmuch as itis not the best of 
the set, have we any great reason to complain of 
it. The melody is tranquil and plaintive—the ace 
companiment appropriate and ingenious—a happy 
use is made of what Dr. Crotch mysteriously desig- 
nates the Neapolitan sixth (why Neapolitan, any 
more than Kamschatkan, we are at a loss to dis- 
cover, since it is merely the flat sixth on the fourth 
of the scale)—and the general feeling of the mu- 
sic is in good keeping with the poetry. But, on 
the whole, it is not by any means one of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s happiest inspirations, and this it is which 
grieves us—as, ordinarily, we find nothing more 
analogous to the poetry of Shelley, than the music 
of Bennett. There are one or two points in 
this song which we do not altogether admire ; but 
as they are more mutters of taste than of grammar, 
we shall content ourselves with this declaration. 
One thing, however, we may venture to suggest. 
Would not the bass of the three first bars of line 
2, in the second page, be better in single notes, C, 
E, D flat, C, B, A? The chords (afterwards sum- 
marily dismissed) have, to us, somewhat of the 
feeling of awkwardness, a rare thing, we must 
admit, in Mr. Bennett’s music. 

No. 6, evergreen, ever beautiful, “Gentle Ze- 

hyr!”? is too well known to call for any remark 
in the present notice, Suffice it—to us, and to all 
who cherish simple unaffected loveliness, it is, and 
must be, ever welcome. In the present edition 
Mr. Bennett has made some unimportant altera- 
tions in the accompaniment, and ie judicivusly 
omitted two bars in the opening symphony, which 
were strangely in the way before. 

Thns much for Mr. Bennett’s six songs, the 
perusal of which has given us heartfelt pleasure— 
many a day we trust to renew that pleasure—and 
should our remarks induce others to seek a like 
gratification we shall be satisfied. We recommend 
them warmly to all who are devoted to music—and 
feel certain that they who accept our recommenda- 
tion will readily own themselves our debtors for 
much rational and unalloyed delight. 





A CRITIC'S OPINION OF DON PASQUALE, 
(Princess’s Theatre.) 


Tus elegant and deservedly successful theatre 
was crowded on Monday evening to welcome ** Don 
Pasquale’ to the English boards; and, judging 
from the reception he met with, he is likely to 
make a tolerably long stay among us. Of the music 
we cannot speak in very high terms; it is light 
and melodious, it is true, but it is nearly devoid of 
all character, being for the most part made up of 
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old materials, partly Donizetti’s own, and partly 
those of the gran maestro himself. In fact, the 
Cenerentola and Il Barbiere are the chief springs 
from which Donizetti has drawn his resources for 
this little opera. 

flowever, our duty is to speak of it as it is; 
and we begin by saying that the potpourri played 
by way of overture is the worst piece of instru- 
mental music we ever heard, What can the “ So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice ” be about ? 

After the opening reci¢. between Pasquale (Bed- 
ford), and Malatesta (Burdini), there is a pretty 
Cavatina sung by the latter, in which he acyuitted 
himself very creditably ; but there is a want of 
heart about Burdini’s singing which is destructive 
of every thing he attempts. He sings correctly 
and even artistically, but entirely without feeling. 

Paul Bedford astonished us. Both his acting 
and singing were so much more refined than any- 
thing he has hitherto done, that we really have yet 
hopes we may not be without a Buffo Basso, who 
can fill the line so well sustained some years ago, 
by G. Penson. 

In the Aria, ‘* Love’s flame,” Bedford certainly 
came nearer to the singer, and retired further from 
the buffoon, than on any former occasion; and if 
he did not sing so well as Lablache, yet we know 
of no one who could have filled his place with more 
advantage to the opera. 

Madame Garcia appeared to be suffering from 
both a cold and nervousness, and did not sing so 
well as usual. In fact, the line she excels in is 
the impassioned or tragic, rather than the light 
and playful. There is, from the very nature of 
her voice, a perceptible effort in every thing. She 
sings much less unpleasantly in such music as the 
‘ Lucia,’’ than in that of a lighter character. This 
lady’s voice is in three compartments, and the 
ponticelli are hy no means well joined. Thus in 
Cantabile music there is often an abrupt ending 
of one note, and a popping suddenly upon another, 
that sadly mar the intention of the composer. 
Impassioned music offers many opportunities for 
hiding defects which are too certainly the barrier 
to Madame Garcia’s ever becoming a great singer. 
We thought extremely well of her in “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” and in the ‘* Puritani,’’—less so in 
“Geraldine,” and least so in ** Don Pasquale.” 
The duet between Norina (Madame Garcia) and 
Malatesta, in the first act, is clever and dramatic, 
but far from original. The trio, ‘I’m sinking” — 
the best situation in the opera—is a failure. It is 
without melody and without point. The quartette 
before the finale chorus is very prettily written for 
the voices, and was encored, though not very ge- 
nerally. One of the strongest points for the 
seekers out of plagiarisms may be found in the bit 
of ensemble when the servants enter. Vide “ Ce. 
nerentola.” 

In the stretto of this finale there are some of 
the ugliest progressions we ever heard, among 
which the descending semi-tone passage stands 
pre-eminent. 

An indifferent chorus opens the second act, and 
a duet of a rather dramatic character, between 
Norina and Pasquale, follows. The music begin- 
ning at the words, “What a demon, what a 
Tartar,” is extremely good throughout the move- 
ment. :The duet ends with a pretty three-eight, 
but which is sadly overcharged with instruments, 
as, indeed, is the case throughout the opera. And 
to make bad worse, Sig. Schirra seems to glory in 
the fine field-tone of the trumpets and trombones. 
There is avast difference between the tone fit for St. 
James’s Park and that necessary for asmall theatre. 
We shall be glad to hear this “ reformed altoge- 
ther,” before they actually “split the ears of the 
Sroundlings.” The last part of the duet (Mala- 
testa and Pasquale) was cleverly sung, and was 

uite a trial of skill, in quick articulation, between 
urdini and Bedford. It was encored. Allen, 
who played Ernesto, sang, as he always does, 


dently laboured under indisposition. He was en- 
cored in the serenade, “ How clear and bright,” 
but it was certainly sung too fast. The chorus 
are allowed very carelessly to sing the words, 
“ Perchance when J am dead,” &c. ; this should 
be altered. 

The opera (which ends very pee ae was quite 
successful, but more on account of the plot and 
good acting, than from any merit to be found in the 
music. The prevailing fault is want of character, 
and instead of lightness we have frivolity. It 
ubounds in orchestral abominations, the vicious 
use of the brass instruments often marring the 
effect of some pretty melody. Twenty Englishmen 
now in London could, in three weeks, compose a 
better opera, and yet—but alas! and alack-a-day ! 
who will believe us? 





CORRESPONDENCE, 





CONTRAPUNTIST'S SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”’ 


October 26, 1843. 

S1r,—The musical profession is much indebted to 
Mr. Flowers for his effort to raise it in the scale of 
respectability and intellect, as I think it will be very 
generally acknowledged that it is much below its pro- 
per standard, chiefly in consequence of the great 
number of persons wholly deficient both in 
knowledge and intellect, who call themselves mu- 
sicians, for as far as my experience allows me to 
judge, I verily believe that it is scarcely more than 
necessary, especially in the country, that one be 
able to play badly a few quadrilles, or even a few 
such popular airs as “Rory O More,” or “God 
save the Queen,” &c., and possess a good share of 
impudence, to be able to palm himself off with 
the vast majority of the public as a professor, 
fully equal and able to fulfil the duties of an in- 
structor in the divine art of music; so grossly 
ignorant of music, asan art, are the people of Eng- 
land; and I do think that he who endeavours ‘(even 
if unsuccessful), to correct this state of things, is 
entitled to the warm thanks of all real lovers of 
the art. But yet I believe the test of Mr. Flowers, 
too narrow and confined; for a fugue with the 
subject in every bar, could not in most cases be 
other than a mere piece of mechanical monotony, 
and tending as much to degrade as to elevate the 
science. 

In conclusion Mr. Editor, let me hope that you 
will use your powerful pen, not only in exposing 
ignorant pretensions, and proving to the public 
how andl they are imposed upon, and even 
swindled, by persons who are only pretenders in 
music, but that the time is arrived when there 
should be some test of the capability and talent of 
musicians. 

Iam, Mr. Editor, 
Your obedient servant, 
Parito Musica, 


To the Editor of the Musical World.” 
Nottingham, Oct. 29, 1843. 
Mr. Epitor,—Perhaps you will pardon me if I 
ask whether Mr. Flowers intends the candidate’s 
exercise, for becoming a member of the “ Contra- 
puntist’s Society,”’ to be in the form of an organ 
fugue or chorus? If youcan enlighten me upon 
this question, you will confer an obligation upon 
Yours very truly, 
A SuBscriBer, 
[Let Mr. Flowers answer for himself.— 


Ep. M. W.} 





From a Correspondent at Norwich. 


On PIANO-FORTE Piayina.— As in dramatic 
representations, it is not all that is required, that 





with great care and intelligence, though he evi- 








the performer should repeat the words only, but 


that he should also throw himself into the charac- 
ter he sustains, really feeling all the emotions he 
requires to pourtray.—so with the pianist, it is by 
no means ail that is required that he should 
execute with accuracy the notes of the piece, nor 
does it suffice to superadd scholastic attention to 
pianissimos, pianos, fortes, fortissimos, &c., but 
he must feel the pathos of the minor, the soothing 
calmness of the piano, the hurried expectation of 
the crescendo, and the climax of the fiery fortis- 
simo ; then and then only can an audience be moved. 
What would a pupil, who has acquired a great 
execution, think, if informed by his master that he 
should now be taught to play? Yet suck is not 
unlikely to be the case, so little is true soud regar 
ded. B. 

[Our readers will, doubtless, fully appre- 
ciate the above remarks of our excellent 
correspondent.—Ep. M. W.] 





To the Editor of the “‘ Musical Worid.”’ 


Bath Lodge, Bleakheath, 
(near Ratsbane.) 
Dear Wortp,—I know you like an occasional bit 
of quizzery on a cotemporary, and so I enclose you 
a scrap, which I extracted from a newspaper called 
The Critic. It is a satirical notice of Musical 
Examiner, written, it is supposed, by a former 
most intimate friend of the editor. There is some 
nonsense in it—some humour—some wit—and 
some Poison. Take it as it stands. First begin 


with the 
NONSENSE. 


“ The editor of this charming little work is a 
wag of the first water: we have rarely laughed so 
heartily as at the dry fun with which every page 
abounds. His language and inspirations are withal 
poetical ; and like a lark, which the perusal of his 
work sumewhat resembles, he soareth in his song, 
until he is at times lost in the clouds.” 

Observe the pun upon the word lark—it is ex- 
quisite—is it not? The perusal of the work re- 
sembles a lark!!! Am I wrong in placing this 
under the head nonsense? Now for the 


WIT. 


“ The number before us is a neat pamphlet of 
eight pages, containing one spirited advertisement, 
and much clever and humourous miscellaneous 
matter. The leading paper is a notice, and letter, 
of Mozart. 

‘ His nature,’ says our author, ‘was a garden; 
wherein affection grew with wild luxuriance ; his 
were the gentle violets, the glowing pansies, the 
blushing full-blown roses of affection.’ 

“ Why did the writer not follow out this pretty 
imagery, and say, ‘he trained his wild affections 
upon strings—the strings of his heart; and watered 
them with tears of love.’ 

“ And again: * He was tormented with a genius 
which gradually drank his spirit up.’ This does 
not appear to be an uncommon case: we have in 
our time known several musical and literary men 
suffering from the same complaint; although they 
had a greater tendency to drink other peoples’.’’ 

Observe the pun upon the word spirit, which the 
witty critic has altered into spirits, to suit his pur- 
pose—it is exquisite—is it not? Am I wrong in 
placing this under the head of wit? Now for the 


POISON. 


_ “ But the fanny part of this article is the last, 
in which the editor comments upon Mozart’s letter 
to his wife. 

‘ Dear, dear, dear Mozart ! What riches, what 
rank, what anything could equal in value the love 
of sucha man! Oh, happy Stri! Happy, happy 
Stri! He, the earth’s most gifted son, kisses thee 
1095060437082 times (we would not lose a figure 
of them for a kingdom!) and is for ever thy faith- 





Sul husband and friend ! 
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‘Woman! woman! where is the secret of thy 
power—since even genius bends before it? But 
woman! woman !—is not LOVE more than all other 
kind of wealth? Canst thou read this letter, with- 
out weeping, without loving. 

‘Ant yet — Constance Mozart, (Stri! the 
1095060437082 times kissed) cOULD NoT POINT 
OUT HER HUSBAND’s GRAVE!!! How often went 
she there toweep? How often went she there to 
pray? How often went she there to recall the pre- 
sence—to adore the memory of her loving, her 
mighty spouse ? 

* We fear not very often!’ 

“ Dear, dear, dear Musical Examiner! What 
mind, what talent, what anything could equal in 
value the writing of such aman! And the aPpeal 
t© the undefJned woman! How di§interested are 
his n@tioNs of her love “ beyond all other kind of 
wealth ’—how erroneous would they Prove, when 
he tried t@ find how far affectJon would goin the 
purcha§e of a leg @f mutto{ ; for genius has ever 
an appetite— generally a great one.” 

Observe the venom of the above—it is exquisite 
—is it not? And from a once most intimate 
friend! !!! But it falls harmless now — “ once 
upon a time ” it might have had its intended effect 
—‘ once upon a time’’—but now it has an anti- 
dote, of which the worthy, and witty, and humo- 
rous, and poisonous critic would have been aware, 
had he been, as formerly, “ a most intimate friend.” 
Am I wrong—(I speak now to a few who will un- 
derstand me)—am 1 wrong in placing this under 
the head poison? After all, perhaps the satirised 
editor, with all his defects, (poor devil!) would be 
a better catch For A woman than the “ brave old 


critic,’? who smites him as an arrow in the dark, 
and misses him, without being aware of it. Now 
for the 


HUMOUR. 


‘¢ But we will not anticipate the amusement of 
the reader by further extracts. Let him forthwith 
buy this clever brochure. We do not know where 
it is sold, for ourselves we read it for nothing, 
when fortune enables us to dine at the ‘ American 
Stores ;’ and how often is this little unassuming 
work read elsewhere ? 

“ We fear not very often!” 

When fortune enables him to dine at the “ Ame- 
rican Stores ’’— aye—he may well say that. How 
often does “fortune enable” him to dine any 
where else ? 

I fear not very often! 

Good bye, Mr. Editor, 
Your’s, &c. 
ANTIDOTE. 

{Our correspondent must be in error; the notice 
he sends us cannot surely be from the Tue Critic. 
The gentleman who is the reputed musical 
editor of that work) is incapable of anything of 
the kind, we are certain. 1t is true he is said to 
have written a queer account of Mr. John Hullah in 
the Paul Pry—but what is that to this? Nay 
—nay—it isjnot probable-—Ep. M. W.] 





MR. C. E. STEPHENS. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.”’ 
Paddington, Oct. 30, 1843. 


Mr, Evrror,—May I, on the behalf of an exceed- 
ingly industrious and loftily aspiring young mu- 
sician, who (as he himself has told us) is desirous 
of the ** wreath of fame’’—complain of an unjust 
criticism on the part of one who was not present 
(as his words will show) during the performance 
of the work which he‘criticises. A quartet by'Mr. 


Stephens, (a composition of extraordinary inge- 
nuity, to say the least of the most of it,) in G major, 
(and no mistake,) was rendered by Mr. Willy, and 
other distinguished fiddlers, at the second soirée 
of the “ British Musicians,’ last Friday night. 


“sorely vexed”) thus gives his opinion, in a weekly 
journal, to which he contributes occasionally. 

‘* After a song composed by Mr. Davison, and 
sung by Miss Rainforth, came a‘ QUINTETTE’ 
for stringed instruments by Mr. C. E. Stephens. 
This gentleman, who is a very young composer, has 
evidently taken the early works of Abel and Pleyel 
for his models ; but he must labour hard, and sub- 
mit with patience to a severe course of study, ere 
he can hope to arrive at the enviable excellence of 
these great masters.” 

Thus, you will perceive, by my friend’s quartet 
being designated guinreTTE, that Mr. E. J. Lod—, 
I beg pardon, I mean Tue Critic, was not pre- 
sent. Besides, I have reason to know that Mr. 
Stephens modelled his guartet after one by Spohr 
in G minor, and not after Abel and Pleyel, of 
which great masters he is profoundly ignorant. 
In justice to one desirous of the “wreath of fame,” 
pray insert this. 

Your’s truly, 
A Harter or Assent Critics. 

P.S.—See, too, how Mr. Griesbach is treated 
by the same Critic. 

“ Mrs. C. Harper then favoured us with a scena, 
by M. J. H. Griesbach, from an Oraworio? at least 
we imagine so, (for we were at the moment of tts 
commencement deprived of our programme by a 
lady who requested ils loan for one instant.) The 
composition is rather dull in itself, and seemed to 
require an “ Amen” or “ Hallelujah’? chorus to 
wind it up with effect.’’ 

And further on Mr, W. Cramer is transmogrified 
into Mr. Hill, no very great.compliment ¢o one of 
them. , 

“< The other performances combined the efforts of 
Mr. Willy, one of the really intellectual violinists 
of the day, and Messrs. J. Jay, Hill, and Banis- 
ter, whose qnartette playing was every thing we 
could have desired. 

Mr. Hill, Mr. Editor, was not present any more 
than Tue Critic, who doubtless came to hear a 
certain guartet which was not performed. 





To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Doctors’ Commons, 
Oct. 24, 1843. 

Sir,—Your journal has ever since I have read it 
been foremost in calling the attention of the public 
to any matter which can at all promote the noble 
art of music, and I think I may hope for the in- 
sertion of these few lines respecting the new de- 
scription of flute reviewed by you in the number 
of last week. No flutist can doubt of the superi- 
ority which the Boehm flute possesses over those 
in “ancient use.’? But the warmest of its ad- 
mirers are now fearful that its general adoption is 
prevented by the time and trouble required for one 
who is a proficient in the old system to do the like 
with the new. I speak from experience, having 
studied the Boehm flute as an amateur, under 
Camus, who is at Paris, the “ personal reqre- 
sentative ’’ of Boehm, quoad, the flute, and, satis- 
fied as I was as to all the improvements of that in- 
strument, I found the system of “ beginning over 
again”’ too irksome to be any fun, and returned to 
the old flute with all its imperfections ; and I know 
many who were quite as dull and unpersevering as 
myself. On my return to London I was fortunate 
enough to find that some one had conceived the 
happy idea of uniting the two principles, retaining 
only those parts of the ancient flute which have 
ever proved faultless, and still adopting the real 
improvements of the Boehm flute. This the in- 
ventor, or, perhaps more properly, the adoptor, 
(Mr. Card) has effected, with but slight alterations 
in the fingering—difficulties which I found easily 
surmounted in a very few hours’ practice; and 
never yet have I had any fault to find with it. 

My only object in writing these few lines is to 
call the attention of your readers, who are flutists, 


to a hint which I think to many may be acceptable. 
It is well known that our continental neighbours 
are always inclined to ‘go the whole hog” in all 
their singular inventions, and this, I admit, has 
been done as regards the Boehm flute. Fearing 
that you will be by no means struck with the “ im- 
portance of the subject, 
I remain, 
A Constant Reader and Admirer, 
Epw. 





To the Editor of the ‘“‘ Musical World.” 
A WORD ON CHANTING, AND ON THE 
NATURAL HARMONY OF SOUNDS, 


Dear Sin.— The subject of this letter is one of 
interest, since it forms an important part in the 
service of the Church of England. It is remark- 
able, however, that the usual methods of chant- 
ing, (to say nothing of the numerous collections 
of chants in the ‘ hunchback ”’ harmonies) are in- 
correct, and too often the words are so improperly 
placed, that little or no sense is observed whatever. 
There are two points to be noticed in chanting— 
viz., the sense of the words, and the rythm of the 
music. The principal error of which I complain 
is the extraordinary ad dibitum habit of passing out 
of one bar into the next bar. It is less difficult 
to account for the introduction of hunchback 
harmonies than of this false taste in chanting, 
since the one is confined to the knowledge or pro- 
priety of the musician, the other to both the mu- 
sician and the public at large. Either a prefix, 
affix, or less important word in a sentence is sung 
at the end of every bar ina chant, they therefore 
require to be quicker pronounced than the more 
important words which fall (generally) on the be- 
ginning of every bar. I have thought it not unlikely, 
that organists, thirty or forty years back, might have 
found it rather tiresome to play smoothly succeeding 
chords, and, being rather uncertain themselves 
when to leave the notes under their fingers, gave 
the singers, who were generally charity children, 
an uncertain—nay, more—senseless, manner of 
chanting their words. Organists at the present 
day, however, have execution enough, and this 
motive, therefore, cannot be applied to them, al- 
though, no doubt, custom reconciles them to re- 
tain bad habits. Many little manuals have been 
published, which are so contrived as to assést in 
in promoting a false taste in the wording of this 
species of music, a style of composition, which, if 
it encourage bad prosody, had better be omitted in 
our church service. The error of these manuals 
is, that they write strokes between syllables ; these 
strokes meaning to be in the place of bars. Bars 
in music are not to impede the progress of time, 
they are only used to proportionate musical ideas 
in conjunction with time. The following is an illus- 
trationof the method of many of these manuals on 
chanting: —* My soul doth magni-fy the Lord, and 
my spirit hath re-joiced in God my Saviour. For 
fle hath re-garded the lowli-ness of his hand- 
maiden.” I need not observe that any one seeing 
these strokes would naturally stop at the left hand 
of them, instead of giving the accent at the right 
hand of the strokes, and thus in the Magnificat, 
the syllables, ni, re, re, li, are improperly dwelt 
upon. This evil is easily prevented by printing 
these words or syllables in Italics, then the eye 
would run on, till it got to them—thus, my soul 
doth magnify the Lord ; and my spirit hath rejoiced 
in God my Saviour. For He hath regarded the 
lowliness of his handmaiden. Were this plan 
adopted, neither unnecessary loss of time nor im- 
proper accentuations would be given to syllables. 
There is another error in chanting, which custom 
only sanctions—I speak of indiscriminately cram- 
ming in words at the ending of each section of the 
melody of a chant, when a regular distribution of 
them would be in better keeping with proper dic- 
tion, and be more in accordance with the solemnity 
of the words, The sentence, for example, “the lowli- 
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ness of his Aandmaiden,”’ is so sung, viz., ness, long ; 
hand, long ; maiden, short; in both syllables. Sup- 
posing that a secular song were so set to music, that 
the words ended in this double quick time, what 
would be thought of the composer ?. If it be in- 
excusable in a common simple ballad, is it not ten- 
fold more so ir setting devout sentences to music 
for the church? Ought custom so to cling to us 
as to lead us to absurdities, which a moment’s re- 
flection would correct? A proper diction in chant- 
ing is as essential as in reading, and if the rythm 
be allowed to be broken at the end of every bar, 
an improper accentuation mus? be the result; 
moreover, no words or syllables should be any 
more irregularly sung, either in the middle or end 
of asentence, than is necessary to a good reader, 
and even to preserve the solemnity of the music, 
more attention should be paid in this respect, be- 
cause, should there happen to be a word or syllable 
for a note, it would be in better taste to give either 
of them the value of the note or melody in prefer- 
ence to running and cramming syllables together. 
The “ Gloria Patri ” is always chanted incorrectly, 
(according to custom,) the first “and” occupying 
the value of half a bar—thus, “ Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son,” instead of, “ Glory be to 
the Father, and ¢o the the Son.” Again, “as it was 
in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be.” The 
last two words, “shall be,” are quickly heard to- 
gether, which also obliges both syllables in the 
word “ ev-er” to be unnecessarily retarded. Thus, 
then, were better; ‘‘ as it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be ;”’ here the expression of 
the words, EVER, SHALL, and Be, have their due 
quality and force, both as regards the sense of the 
words themselves, and being at the same time par- 
ticularly striking in conjunction with the music. 

I have no doubt that my views of chanting the 
words will be found fault with by many, who cling 
to the methods in common use; and I therefore 
invite any organist, or professor of music, whether 
in London, Oxford, or Cambridge, or any other 
town in England, in his own name, to give me his 
reasons for holding a different opinion from those 
I entertain on the subject. I hope none will tell 
me that an established usage sanctions an absur- 
dity, or I shall be no more able to confute so 
cogent an argument, than to convince a poor re- 
pealer that dlarney isn’t taturs. Should, however, 
my ideas on this subject be in unison with my 
brother professors, (which I trust they are,) I hope 
they will turn their attention to improving the 
system of accentuation in chanting; in the mean- 
time, Mr. Editor, I promise (should I live) to give 
out a little manual on chanting, in which I will 
endeavour to reduce to a fixed principle the maxims 
necessary to be observed in this species of sacred 
music. 

1 will proceed to say a word on the natural har- 
mony of sounds. A composer can only be said to 
possess good harmony, when each part or voice 
produces pure melody. The mistaken notion that 
going backwards and forwards on (no matter what) 
two or three chords produces the most natural 
harmonies, is positively losing sight of the impor- 
tant means which constitute good harmony: for in 
proportion as the union of melodies is good, so 
will they produce the most natural combination of 
sounds. What is often mistaken for simplicity, is 
frequently nothing less than a disregard to the 
sweetest and simplest resources of nature; viz., 
good melody in each voice of the harmony. A 
moment’s consideration would satisfy a reflecting 
mind, that the fact of the common ear not being 
able to hear the movements of each voice in a com- 
position, requires only common-place and few 
changes in harmony, because the melodies in each 
voice are lost upon such a one, few chords, there- 
fore, being necessary for the conception of such 
an ear. 

Hunchback harmonists do not therefore give 
a true translation of the simplicity of natural 


hension of a common unchaste ear, and the world is 
confirmed in the belief that what is called ‘‘ simple 
harmony. is the most natural,’’ (using a common 
phrase,) which means only that few changes in 
chords are natural to an uncultivated ear; and that 
the simple resources of nature to produce pure 
harmony, is indulging in pedantry and extravagance. 
‘* Simple harmony is most natural in music,’’ but 
monotony is always an evidence of poverty of con- 
ception. Lastly, our psalm tunes and chants, 
arranged in close harmony, are most monotonous, 
because they are without a melodious flow in each 
part or voice: and whether so adapting them for 
the organ or piano-forte, alike proves them to be 
executed only in a sort of clumsy mechanical mould, 
which tends to show that such arrangers and har- 
monists are greater pedants than those who are 
often unjustly accused of being so. Hoping that 
the spirit of this letter will meet with your entire 
approbation, I beg to subscribe myself 
Your’s very truly and obliged, 
G. F. Frowers. 


BOEHM FLUTE. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


S1r,—Judging I might take the liberty of sending 
you a few lines for the readers of your valuable 
paper, I have written the following in answer to the 
Puff on a Boehm Flute, edited by Mr. J. Clinton ; 
and should you think the following lines suitable for 
your columns, you will oblige your humble servant 
by inserting them. 

Mr. Clinton, in your last number, gives‘ himself 
the credit of being the first to introduce the Boehm 
Flute in this country, and appears willing to forget 
what has been going on in the Musical World for 
the last few years. Therefore, I feel myself obliged 
to state to him and friends, however unpleasant it 
may be, after such an assertion in print, that T. 
Boehm was the first in this country to introduce his 
new Flute, and not Mr. C. and (his Flutes were 
manufactured by Messrs. Gerock and Wolf about 
14 years ago) has Mr. C. forgotten also that “ Dorus 
preparing himself to play a Solo on the Boehm Flute 
at the Philharmonic in London, did actually play 
the “ Swiss Boy” by Boehm; the same piece that 
Boehm had played years before him? and when soli- 
cited for another Solo, the Swiss Boy was again to 
be the piece; and because he had no other, they did 
without his services? (Bye the bye, the Swiss Boy by 
Boehm appears to be a favourite subject with this 
Flute.)— 

M. de Folley seven years back, previous to his 
visiting England, was requested by ‘‘Cochi and 
Buffett” the original makers of Boehm’s Flute in 
Paris, to distribute a pamphlet when in London in 
reference to the said Flute. Mr.C. probably was 
not aware of this, although a member of the 
profession, and possibly may thank me for re- 
freshing his memory on this point, “ but alas!” Mr. 
C. might then have been in Ireland, and therefore 
was not likely to hear any thing about it; having I 
think said enough to convince your impartial rea- 
ders, that Mr, C. was not the first for introducing 
the new flute as he terms it: allow me to say a word 
or two in respect to the Instrument mentioned by 
him, and am sorry that Mr. C. has not stated any 
thing whereby we may be able to judge for ourselves, 
in fact he has only made assertions without proof, 
as I am not aware that more than one Solo 
has ever been played on that Instrument. I 
do not think that any one else has done any thing 
to prove its superiority: I must therefore beg 
Mr. C. in future to ponder well the subject 
before-he sends it to press, because, that is a 
living testimony against him and which he cannot 
retract, but however the reader may say I have 
stated it was a puff, and therefore I ought to be 
above noticing it; in answer, allow me to say that 





sounds, but view Nature according to the compre- 


where a professor, whoever he may be, gives his 





opinion and no more, I should not have noticed it 
as it is a matter of business, but when he openly states 
the manufacturers in London, (and I suppose he 
includes myself as one, having been the maker of 
flutes for the late C. Nicholson,) knowing the de- 
fects that were in the instrument, had tried various 
ways to rectify the evils, and must ultimately descend 
from our high position, and copy that which is known 
to be a decided failure, “ viz., the Boehm Flute,” 
and in contra to the talented Mr. C., my opinion, 
blended with that of Mr. Saust, M. de Folley, and 
Herr Friesch is this, that the instrument is a failure, 
for the only key the Boehm flute is playable in is C, 
independently of the change of fingering, and the 
further you remove from the key of C, the greater 
the imperfections are, or why is it that the solos 
played on that instrument are in that and no other 
key ; and are the beautiful gliding passages, which 
so frequently occur in Nicholson’s Music, and other 
writers, to be forgotten, as those passages cannot be 
accomplished on this, owing to the rings used, in- 
stead of the more natural way of stopping with the 
fingers ; and allow me further to ask how it is, that 
with so perfect an instrument as this, for the upper 
tones to be so weak and thin as they are? I do not 
allude to any particular maker on the Boehm system, 
as all the flutes in this respect are alike, whether 
French or English. 

Is M. C. aware that M. de Folley, after giving 
the instrument a fair trial of six months, (and the 
instrument was made by “ Buffett,” the maker for 
Boehm,) gave it up, for he found so many defects 
in it, that his old instrument was far more perfect. 

Has Mr. C. forgotten also the trial that was given 
both flutes at the Conservatoire in Paris, at which 
meeting Herr Friesch gained so complete a 
triumph over the disciples of Boehm, Herr Friesch 
on his own flute playing the music that Boehm had 
written for his peculiar instrument, whilst the pro- 
fessors on Boehm’s system failed. This meeting 
consisted of the following gentlemen: ‘ Derus,” 
“Cochi,” “ Camus,” “Tulou,” and “ Friesch.’’ 
The essay by Mr. C. states, “ margin page 4,” the 
result of a critical examination of the old and new 
flutes at the Royal Academy of Fine Arts in Paris, 
and the names mentioned are those of five piano- 
forte composers—and what in the name of common 
sense can they know about the difficulties, or, 
vice versa, of the flute. May I ask, if the piece 
played was the “Swiss Boy,’’ by Boehm, in the 
key of C. . 

Hoping the foregoing remarks may not be con- 
sidered too lengthy for your columns, 

I remain, 
Your obedient Servant, 
T. PROWSE, 


Nov. 30, 1843. 13, Hanway Street. 





To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


3, High Street, Manchester, 
October 26th, 1843, 


S1r,—I must say at the outset that I do not write 
to you with any ambition of appearing as a core 
respondent in your columns, yet that 1 may obtain 
your attention to my letter. I must inform you 
that I am a subscriber to the “ Musical World” 
from its commencement in its original duodecimo 
to its present quarto form. My object in now 
writing is to request an occasional slight notice, in 
your doings in the “ provinces,” of the mon 

meetings of the Cheetham Glee Club, to which I 
have the honour to be ‘Treasurer. I forwarded a 
similar request some time last year to the late la- 
mented Editor, Mr. Macfarren, who very kindly 
met the proposal by placing himself in direct 
correspondence, and promising us every assistance 
in his power. To him the Society are indebted 
for several valuable hints and suggestions—amongst 
other things he urged upon me to try “ Beethoven’s 
Prisoner’s Chorus,”’ which I thought it almost a sin 
to do, without the orchestral accompaniments, 
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which are so surpassingly beautiful. We, at Mr. 
Macfarren’s suggestion, did try it with merely piano- 
forte accompaniment—and it was quite successful. 
I forwarded to him a newspaper containing the best 
critique on each of our meetings—or a programme 
with some few remarks of my own, from which he 
condensed a short paragraph for the “ Musical 
World.”’? His marked kindness towards me, as one 
of the officers of the Cheetham Glee Club, caused the 
committee to order me to subscribe to the “‘ Musical 
World” for the Club, and the monthly numbers lie 
for perusal on the table at our meetings—conse- 
quently, you must see how desirable it is that some 
notice, however short, should from time to time 
appear of us, in your Provincial News. I sent 8 
paper with an account of our September meeting ; 
and, last, Saturday, one with our October one—of 
this last I do hope some short portion may appear, 
and shallbe most happy to send you them during our 
season which continues monthly, until April, (just 
the eight winter months). Pray could you inform 
me what relation Mr. Macfarren the composer is 
to the deceased editor ? This you might do in your 
notices to Correspondents, if you have not time to 
write to me, and give at the same time the com- 
poser’s address. I have some thoughts of writing 
to him, for we are sadly short of something good 
for male voice choruses—with Tenor Principal— 
something in the way of Tom Cooke’s “Fill me 
boy” or Bishop’s “ Bold Robin Hood” to enliven 
and relieve a whole evening’s programme of Glee 
singing. There are several foreign operatic bits of 
the sort I allude to—as for instance, the Sicilienne, 
sung by Robert in “ Robert le Diable””—with the 
ehorus of Prince’s Gamester, &c. &c. beginning in 
the German-— 


* Das gold ist nur chimmer.”’ 


and there is one in Kreutzer’s “ Night in Granada” 
a very spirit stirring affair—but we want them 
with English words—query, how are they to be so 
had? or if they are not to be got in a fit shape for 
our Glee Club, can we not prevail on some one of 
our own Composers to emulate our own Purcell 
and produce a “ Come if you dare,” or a “ To 
Arms.” I am afraid you will weary of the gos- 
tiping tone of this letter—but I am so attached to 
the cause ‘and know the “ Musical World” so well 
that Icannot help writing to its Editor like an old 
friend. I wish you were one personally, and I would 
now take you by the button and “ cal/ you over the 
coals” for one or two things in last month’s num- 
ber. Besides, your omission of us,—(the Glee 
Club par excellence of course in our estima- 
tion! but at any rate second in Manchester).— 
first and foremost, you state you assisted in per- 
son at our Festival, yet in noticing it in a leading 
article, you have made the strange error of stating 
that it was held in the magnificent Town Hall !— 
when it was held in a room about six times as 
large as the Town Hall itself—viz. the one erected 
by the League, called the Free Trade Hall, but 
it was no League affair, the — was merely 
chosen on account of space. I love accuracy in 
these matters, and think it rather detracts from 
the character which I wish the “ Musical World ” to 
be held in—to see mis-statements, so calculated to 
mislead parties at a distance, knowing the capacity 
or rather want of it, tohold a Music Meeting in 
our Town Hall. Now I rather agree with you 
that the Novello has been somewhat overrated— 
and is petted and spoiled till she plays tricks, and 
hardly knows how to be conceited enough, still I 
would underrate nobody. Give the devil (even) 
his due, attack her tricks—you still must and 
should praise and uphold her beautiful voice and 
her finished singing. I must differ with you too as 
to Mrs. Shaw, who I always so much admired, 
and to whose singing of the beautiful contralto 
songs in the“ Messiah,’’ I look forward with eager 
expectation and delight; but what was my disap- 
pointment to hear her begin “ O Thou that tellest” 
tvo flat—and to sing it so—and flat throughout 


she was on the “Messiah’’ night—she marred every 
thing by it, and was only something like herself on 
the second night in Cimarosa’s trio, but altogether 
very different to the Mrs. A. Shaw of 1836. 
find she sang out of tune too most deplorably at 
Birmingham. Iregret this much on every account 
on Mrs. Shaw’s and onthe public’s, but I notice it to 
you, to show you the Manchester folks had rea- 
son for disappointment; although you say they had 
not. Why too did Mrs. Shaw turn round to the 
orchestra and look at the band, as much as to say 
gentlemen, it must be your fiddles, &c. that are 
too sharp, it can’t be my voice that is too flat!— 
I felt sorry to read your correspondent S’s criti- 
cism on the Birmingham business too—it was not 
such an account as I could wish your journal to re- 
cord of one of our great Music Meetings. Why 
should he call Rossini’s ‘Una voce poco fa” 
“ threadbare trumpery”?—hacknied it may be—but 
not threadbare trumpery; and Miss Clara is fully 
equal to all the passages of execution it contains— 
but I must stop. I want you to be all perfection, 
you see—neither leaning to one side or the other— 
truly impartial, and truly correct, and accurate in 
all your details of these national meetings; it is a 
proof at any rate that you have my good wishes or 
I should not have taken so much time in telling 
you how I would wish you to be,— 
IT am, Dear World, in great haste, 
Your’s truly, 
W. S. HanKInson. 
Treasurer, Cheetham Glee Club, 

[We are delighted to insert the very amusing 
letter of our worthy correspondent, in spite of 
him—if only to shew how eager we are to follow 
in the steps of our deeply lamented, and excellent 
predecessor—who was ever foremost in anything 
conducive to the interests of art, or the well-being 
of that profession which he elevated by his fellow- 
ship. Mr. G. Alexander Macfarren, the composer, 
is the son of him whose loss we so sincerely de- 
plored. We submit, with the best of humour, to 
our correspondent’s good-natured and gentlemanly 
strictures. Ep. M. W.] 





Probrnetal. 





SHREWSBURY CHORAL SOCIETY, Oct. 24 


Tue first Concert of this Society for the season 
took place on Tuesday evening last, in the New 
Music Hall, and was attended by the most nume- 
rous audience we ever recollect seeing assembled 
on a similar occasion. ‘The rate of subscription is 
so low for the number of tickets issued by the 
Committee, and the charge of even second or third 
rate artists so exorbitant, that the only wonder to 
us is, that the Committee were enabled, during the 
last season, to bring such instrumental performersas 
Thalberg and Blagrove, and vocalists of such high 
a reputation as Madame and Signor Ronconi, Miss 
Birch, Mrs. A. Toulmin, Miss Bassano, Mr. Ma- 
chin, and Mr. John Parry. It is needless, however, 
to pursue this subject further, because the ussem- 
blage of Tuesday night fully proves that the growl- 
ers, who, like Shylock, insisted on having their 
bond, ‘were either a very small class, or that they 
have changed their opinion on more mature con- 
sideration of the difficulties the Committee have 
had to contend with. 

The following was the programme of the first 
Concert— 

PART FIRST. 
Overture..... .  «++-+-. Haydn. 

Round—Miss S. Novello, Miss E. Lucombe, and Mr. J. 

Parry, “‘ Hark ! tis the Indian Drum.” (Cortez) 

Sir H. R. Bishop. 

Song—Miss E. Lucombe, “ Gentle Goddess.”..... .Bellini. 
Concerto—Violin—Signor Camillo Sivori.. Camillo Sivori. 
Song — Miss 8S. Novello, ‘‘ Joy inspires my bounding 

heart.” (La Gazza Ladra).......+..eeseseee+ «+ ROSSini. 
Solo—Organ, Mr. Hiles, Fugue (Pedals Obligato) J.S.Bach. 

and ‘‘ Andante” with variations. 

Duet—Miss. S. Novello, and Miss E. Lucombe, “ How 





Gently,” (Figaro). ...ceeee seeee sevcecececees Mozart, 








Chorus—‘ O the pleasures,”’ (Acis and Galatea) . Handel. 
Solo—Violin, Signor Camillo Sivori,—Brilliant Fantasia 
ON Popular. Airs ....ceceseceseseceseceee cess PAZANini, 
Song—Mr. John Parry, “‘ The accomplished young ‘“‘Lady” 
J. Parry. 
PART SECOND. 

Overture—(Tancredi).{ 
Quartetto—Miss 8. Novello, Miss E. Lucombe, Mr. J. 
Parry, and Signor G. Rubini, “Alziam,” (Euryanthe) 
ber. 


We 
Ballad—Miss S. Novello, ‘The harp that once,” Moore’s 
Trish Melodies, 
Concerto—Violin, Signor C. Sivori, Andante and Varia- 
tions on the “ Carnaval de Venise.”.......... Paganini, 
Chorus—‘‘Galatea dry thy tears,” (Acis and Galatea) 


Handel, 

Ballad—Miss E. Lucombe, “I’m a poor Shepherd Maid,” 
IS oekc tnesecbonceas. 600066 asc0.ccoecsue es 
Preghiera—Miss S. Novello, Miss E. Lucombe, Mr. J. 
a and Signor G. Rubini, “‘ Dal tuo stallata soglio,” 


OBE). eoevercarererssees seseeresecses sees ss ROSSINI, 
Aria—Signor G. Rubini, “ Della vita,” (Il Bravo) 
Mercadante 


Descriptive Scene—Mr. J. Parry, ‘‘ The sleeping beauty.” 
J.P. 


Fa . 

Of the buffo extravaganzas of Mr. John Parry 
we have previously had occasion to make some 
remarks, and on the present occasion his various 
flights of fancy were received with the same vehe- 
ment applause as on his previous appearance 
in Shrewsbury. We jrecollect Mr. Parry an as- 
pirant for vocal fame of an order much higher 
than he at present lays claim to, and remember his 
attempts to rival —— in the sacred songs of 
Handel and Haydn. His musical knowledge at 
present enables him to make a most respectable 
display in quartetts and trios, as was witnessed on 
the present occasion, but he has not sufficient 
volume of voice to make a first-rate solo singer, 
and has, therefore, wisely abandoned the attempt. 
His buffo singing is truly his own, and perfectly 
dissimilar to the vocalizations of any other perfor- 
mers—English or foreign. When seated at the 
piano, he resembles some mesmerized musician, 
who after striking a few chords on the instrument, 
suddenly launches into an imaginary dialogue of 
mest egregious nonsense, while his fingers stray 
over the keys, and at intervals, fall into popular 
melodies of the most singular aptitude to the sub- 
ject he discourses, or draw forth sounds of the most 
ludicrous similitude resembling the cries or groans 
of animals, the ringing of bells, and other hetero- 
geneous tones. There is scarcely any action dis- 
played by the performer during this display, and 
one half of his puns—not very good ones at best— 
lose their point from not being given with proper 
emphasis, Still the audience go on laughing at 
his monopologues, and an encore invariably brings 
forth another extravagance more ludicrous than 
the one that preceded it. We had our doubts at 
his ge appearance whether his lucubrations 
would bear a second hearing; but the last 
concert proves that he is as amusing as ever, and 
the committee acted most wisely in engaging 
him. 

It is so very recently that we had to speak of the 
capabilities of Sivori, that we feel convinced it 
would only be waste of space to again attempt a 
description of his style be po endl He had three 
solos allotted to him, one only of which had the 
attraction of novelty ; but this did not at all detract 
from the freshness and originality of his perfor- 
mance. The frequently-repeated carnival was 
again encored, and received with all the enthusiasm 
of anew solo. The organ solo of Mr. Hiles de- 
serves more than a passing notiee. It had one 
great fault—it was too brief; and would have been 
twice as good, had it been ay long again. The 
orchestra was led by the veteran Tomlins, with all 
his accustomed judgment, and with unimpaired 
vigour. The instrumental performers played with 
taste and precision. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Srvori departs immediately for Belgium, 
and from thence he will proceed to Paris, 
where he intends to remain for some time. 
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The Distin Famity have given concerts 
at Manchester during the last week, with 
great success. Miss Spence supported the 
vocal department, and was much admired 
and applauded. 

BiaGrove, LINDLEY, AND THE MIssEs 
WILLIAMS, commence a very extended 
tour this week; they, too, have been en- 
gaged at many places by resident professors. 

WaNDERING MinstrEts.— This very 
day, Sivori, with Misses L. Novello and 
Lucombe, Signor Gallinari, and John Parry, 
return to London from Colchester, where 
they concluded their professional tour last 
night, after visiting most of the principal 
towns in England, during the preceding 
month. We understand that the trip has 
been, on the whole, a successful one, in a 
pecuniary point of view, and exceedingly so, 
as far as regards the performances. Most of 
the concerts were given by resident pro- 
fessors at the various places, who engaged the 
party at a certain sum, running all risk 
themselves of profit or loss, When a resident 
musician does this, he confers a great favour 
on the musical public in his locality; for he 
affords them an opportunity of hearing the 
most eminent vocalists and instrumentalists, 
which, without coming to London, they 
could never otherwise hear; for instance, 
Grisi, Persiani, Rubini, Mario, Lablache, 
&c. &e., have at different periods paid the 
provinces a visit, as well as Thalberg, Listz, 
Dohler, Sivori, and many of our native 
artists, particularly Mr. John Parry, who 
seems to form an essential part of most of 
the provincial expeditions, and is heartily 
welcomed wherever he goes. 

Concerts 1n EmBryo. — Besides the 
concerts to be given by the “ Sacred Har- 
monic Society,” “The Choral Harmonists,” 
the “ Melophonic,” the “ British Musicians,” 
&e. &c., during the present month, perform- 
auces will take place at Chertsey, on the 8th; 
at Woolwich, the week following; and at 
Croydon, on the’ 27th. The Melodist’s 
Club will assemble for the first time this 
season on the 30th inst. 

Mr. Carte gave a concert on Monday 
morning at Wandsworth, and in the evening, 
another at-the Bridge Hotel, London Bridge. 
The weather was unfavourable for the morn- 
ing performance, but in the evening there 
was a very numerous attendance. Sivori 
was the magnet of attraction, and his violin 
solos elicited great applause. Miss 8. No- 
vello and Miss Lucombe were highly suc- 
cessful in their songs and duets, and John 
Parry was encored as usual. Mr. Carte 
played the Swiss Boy with variations, on the 
“Boehm” flute, with great brilliancy ; and 
(at Wandsworth) a clever duet, by Clinton, 
for flute and clarionet, with Lazarus. M. 
Gallinari presided at the piano-forte. 


J. L. Harton, the well known pianist 
and composer, is gone to Vienna to superin- 


Bruno), which has been recommended to the 
manager by Staudigl, who will sustain a con- 
spicuous part in it. 

Miss Dotpy.—We hear that this accom- 
plished vocalist is going to leave us, in the 
winter, for Russia, where she intends a 
lengthened sojourn. With Miss Dolby we 
shall lose the best contralto, or rather mezzo 
soprano, among our English singers ;—with 
Miss Birch we lost one of our most finished 
sopranos, and with Miss Bassano, a con- 
tralto, only secoud to Miss Dolby. Who 
shall we have left ? If the report be true, we 
are sorry for it, for our own sakes—but if it 
eventually benefit our charming and gifted 
young countrywoman, we shall rejoice in the 
deprivation which her absence will entail 
upon us. Asa musician Miss Dolby has no 
superior among the present race of native vo- 
calists, and all we can say is, may the Russians 
appreciate her worth and reward her exertions. 
Let her but have her deserts, and she will 
have all that her best friends could wish her. 
Miss Dolby will find, at St. Petersburgh a 
friend and a warm admirer, in Herr Ernst, 
the distinguished violinist and composer— 
who will pass the winter there, and who, we 
are sure, will do every thing in his power to 
serve her—and, if Ernst do every thing in 
his power, he will do much thoug he may 
say little,] Molique will also be there. 

BricHton. — The Messrs. Wright, in 
conjunction with Mr. Oury, gave a grand 
concert on Monday night, at the Town Hall, 
at which Sivoriand Mad. Oury performed. 

InstiTuTION, Beaumont SquaRE.—At 
Mr. Pickard’s concert, on Tuesday evening, 
Mr. and Mrs. Schwab and their talented 
blind pupil, Master Oliver, highly distin- 
guished themselves by their piano-forte per- 
formances. 

Musica Antiquarian Socrety.—The 
General Meeting took place last night at Mr. 
Chappel’s, 50, Bond Street. The following 
is the council, for theensuing year; W. H. 
Callcot, W. Chappell, F.S.A., Treasurer, 
John Goss, W. Hawes, E. J, Hopkins, W. 
Horsley, Mus. Bac. G. A. Maefarren, I. 
Moscheles, Charles Neate, Edw. F. Rim- 
bault, Ph. D., F.S-A., Secretary, Professor 
Taylor, Joseph Warren, 

Important INTELLIGENCE ! — Mr. F. 
Eames has been appointed organist to St. 
Peter's church, Hatton Garden. Organists 
may now hold up their heads. 

Batre’s new opera is in rehearsal at 
Drury Lane, and will be brought out without 
delay; the Libretto is by King Alfred 
(Bunn). 





Notice to Correspondents. 


*.* In answer to numerous inquiries, it is re- 
spectfully stated that the subscription to the 
‘Musica Wortp” is 16s. per Annum, or 4s. 
quarterly, which ensures the delivery in every 
part of England, Ireland, Scotland, France, and 
Belgium, by the first post after Thursday — the 


bers being forwarded by the Post-office Mails on 
the 14th and 28th of each month. Single copies 
may be obtained by remitting the amount either in 
coin or postage stamps, to Mr. R. Groombridge, 
Paternoster-Row, or to Mr. E. B. Taylor, at the 
Office. 

All letters and parcels for the Editor should 
be addressed to him at the “Musica Wortp,” 
Office, 3, Coventry-street, Haymarket.{ Matters 
relating to the current week should be forwarded 
on or before Tuesday. 

Rosert Henry Bioomriety.—Onur correspon- 
dent’s letter is both absurd and ungentlemanly. 
He sends us a couple of long MSS. (one of which 
appears to consist of notes explicatory of the 
other) without giving us the least indication of 
what he wants us to do with them. If he wish 
both of them, or the longest of them, published, we 
tell him plainly that we have not space to appro- 
8 to a subject of such questionable interest, so 
engthily and elaborately discussed. If, however, 
he desire the shorter MS. printed, we shall be 
happy to insert it on the first opportunity ;—but 
how, in Heaven’s name, are we to know what 
Mr. Bioomrieup requires, unless he expresses it 
in his letters If Mr. Bloomfield merely wishes 
us to read his book, and give him our opinion of 
its merits, we shall be ready to do so, without loss 
of time, on the receipt of a cheque for ten gui- 
neas, on our correspondent’s banker—without which 
remuneration we candidly own that we must decline 
the honour, our avocations being too numerous 
and pressing to allow of the perusal of systems, 
(about any thing whatever) and, above all, MS. 
systems. Let our correspondent say plainly what 
he wants, and he shall receive prompt attention. 
We have fifty printed systems, and a hundred in 
MS., unperused and unpernsable, which are at 
our correspondent’s service ;—if he has time and 
leisure to throw away,—we have not. 

W. T. Coomse.—Thanks for the compliment. 
We hope we Aave satisfied our correspondent in 
his first request, and trust we shal/ do so in the 
other. We shall always be glad to hear from Mr. 
Coombe, as we have but little information respect- 
ing the musical doings of Chelmsford. 

Our Review, and a Notice of Mr, Henry Lin- 
coln’s first lecture, are unavoidably postponed till 
our next. Chelmsford, ditto. 

Mr. Reeve, Mr. G. Hay, Mr. C. D. Hacxert, 
Mr. Simms, Mr. Nunn—their subscriptions are 
acknowledged with thanks. 





ERRATUM IN OUR LAST. 


In the review of “The Book of Beauty,” for Miss 
Louise Bendien, read Miss Louise Bendixen. 
——__ 

THE MUSICAL EXAMINER. 
No. 52, will appear on Saturday, Nov. 4, price Twopence, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 








8s. d. 5 
Quarterly....2 0 —— Stamped.... 
Half Yearly..4 0 —~ ode 
Yearly ......8 0 —— » --12 0 
*,* The Musicat Examiner is delivered, free of post- 
age, at the residences of Subscribers in Town, on the day 
of publication, and is sent into the Country free (at stamped 
price) on the same day. 
*,* Quarterly Part, from Nos. 27 to 39 inclusive, with 
Index and Wrapper, now ready, price Two Shillings. 





Just Published, 
SIX NEW SONGS, 
With English and German Words. 
BY FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 


FIRST GRAND SONATA, for Piano Solo, Composed 
by LOUIS SPOHR. 


Four New Compositions, by STEPHEN HELLER. 


DONIZETTI’S CELEBRATED MISERERE. b 
Full vocal score, with piano or organ accompaniment by 
the composer. 


WESSEL AND STAPLETON. 








tend the bringing out of his new opera (Pascal 





terms for America are 25s. per annum, the Num- 





67, FRITH STREET, SOHO, 
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November 1, 1843. 


ALBION HALL, HAMMERSMITH. 
Mr. WRIGHTON. 


Has the honour to inform his Friendsand the Public that 
his Concert will take place at the aboye spacious rooms, 
on Friday evening, November 10th, 1843, fo commence at 8 
o'clock. Vocalists Miss Rainforth, Mrs. W. H. Seguin, 
Miss E. Birca, and Miss Dolby ; Mr. W. H. Seguin, Mr. Coz, 
Mr. Wrighton, and Mr. John Parry. Instrumentalists, 
Mr. Fred. Chatterton, Mr. H. B. Richards, and Mr. 
Richardson. Single Tickets 5s, Family Tickets to admit 
five, One Pound. No Tickets will be issued after the 8th. 
Conductor, Mr. H. B. Richards. 





HAYDN'S : 
Choruses in the Creation, 


A SECOND EDITION of HAYDN’S CHORUSES in 
the CREATION, as Duets for the Organ or Pianoforte 
with Accompaniments, (ad, lib.) for two Violins, or (Flute 
and Violin) Tenor and Violoncello, or for four Voices, 
and dedicated by permission to the Rev. CaarLes PARR 
Burney, D.D. ByS.F. RIMBAULT. Complete in Two 
Books, 12s., or may be had in separate Parts. 

Published at Charles Nicholson’s Flute Manufactory, 
(by Prowse), 13, Hanway-street, where is also Published 
the Choruses in the Messiah as Duets. ByS. F. RIM- 
BAULT. 








The Handel Society, 
INSTITUTED i843. 


FOR THE PRODUCTION OF A SUPERIOR AND STANDARD 
EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF HANDEL. 


a oe 


COUNCIL. 

ADDISON, R. TREASURER. 

BENNETT, W. STERNDALE, Professor in the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

BISHOP, SIR HENRY R., Conductor of Her Majesty's 
Concerts of Ancient Music. 

CROTCH, W., Mus. Doc. Professor of Music in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

DAVISON, J. W. 

HOPKINS, E. J. Organist of the Temple Church. 

MACFARREN. G. ALEXANDER, Professor in the Royal 
Academy of Music, SecreTARy,. 

— I., Pianist to His Royal*Highness Prince 
Albert 

MUDIE, T. M., Professor in the Royal Academy of 
Music. 

RIMBAULT, EDWARD F.. Ph. Doc. F.S.A. Meméer of 
the Royal Academy of Music in Stockholm. 

SMART, SIR GEORGE, Organist and Composer to Her 
Majesty’s Chapel Royal. 

SMART, HENRY. 


Auvitors, 
W. CHAPPELL, F.S.A.; F. W. COLLARD; anp 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Singing Mouse. 
A New Comic Sona, 


WITH 


A PORTRAIT, 
WORDS BY 
JOHN LABERN, 
ARRANGED BY 
T. CRAVEN, 
Price 1s. 6d. 
FRED. C. LEADER, 
63, New Bond Street, Corner of Brook Street. 


Just Published. 


THE FOLLOWING ITALIAN SONGS AND. DUETTS 
COMPOSED BY 


GABUSSI. 


I. 











Se mai dissi ch’io non t’amo.. Arietta.... 2 0 
Una fatale immagine........ Romanza,. 20 
Sul letto funebre............ Romanza............ 2 § 
Perché da me tinvoli........Duettino ............ 2 6 
Dovunque il guardo io giro .. Duetto . ett ues” a 
L’amator tradito........... . Duetto. baiee 30 
NEW ENGLISH BALLADS. 
Some one to love..... oes - 20 
In the sweet May Time...... <= a 
Ask me not what I’m thinking... ‘8. Lov er, Esq.. 20 
Fly to my Elfin home.. ve Oe Waet,« » £8 
The Beautiful Nun ...........+.. M. W. Balfe... ws 8S 8 


FRED. C. LEADER, 
63, New Bond Street, Corner of Brook Strect. 





MUSICAL WORKS. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
JAMES BURNS, 
17, PORTMAN STREET 


I. The Order of Daily Service, Litany, and Holy Commu- 
nion; with ancient Musical Notation, printed in black 
letter with ornamental borders, redinitials &c. Edited 
by W. Dyce, Esq, 4to extra boards, #2: 2s, 
II. The Psalter, pointed for Chanting; pocket size, to 
which are now added the Gregorian Tunes for the 
Psalms. Cloth, 2s. with allowance to Churches, 

Gregorian and other Chants harmonized for Four 
Voices, with Tallis music for the Versicles, Respon- 
ses &c., large 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Sacred Music, Select Pieces from the old Master’s, 
Tye, Tallis, Gibbons, Ravenscroft, &c., adapted to 
Metrical Versions of the Book of Psalms; many of 
which may be used as Short Anthems. 

Lonpon: J. BURNS, 

whose complete Catalogue may be had gralis on application. 


III. 


IV. 





T. G. MACKINLAY. 
Local Secretaries alreadp appointed. 


Birmingham.........+.. W. SABIN. 

Bradford, Yorkshire .... pe D. HACKETT. 
Brighton.......++ esses J. BOND. 
Bristol......... eeeee vee * PHILIP J. SMITH. 


Bexeber. ... vcceccee .Tue Rev. C. R. ROPER, M.A. 
Leamington ....+6-+ «++ ‘l¥. MARSHALL. 

Liverpool ..... ..- JOHN HERD, Jun. 

Melton Mowbray.. T. HICKSON. 






Rochester... .cs.000s005 "!J. L. HOPKINS, Mus. Bac. 
Rotherham... .-..+++-e ROBERT T. BARRAS. 
Wolverhampton ........G. E. HAY. 

aalrs 


IN FURTHERANCE OF THE OBJECTS OF THIS SOCIETY 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Has most graciously granted access to the 


AUTOGRAPH MANUSCRIPTS OF HANDEL 
THE ROYAL LIBRARY. 


IN 


Subscriptions of One Guinea per Annum received by the 
Treasurer, at Messrs. Cramer & Co’s, 201, Regent-street. 
Country subscribers may forward their payments by post- 
Office order payable to Mr. R. Addison. 

G. meaunaey ~: MACFARREN, 


73, Berners Street, n. Sec. 


TO PROFESSORS OF MUSIC. 


A highly respectable certified Student of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music, capable of teaching harmony, the Piano- 
forte, and Violin, is desirous of an engagement as Assis- 
tant to a Professor of Music in any part of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. For Particulars, apply to Mr. HAY, 
33, Conduit Street. All Letters pre-paid. 





THE CHINESE COLLECTION, 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 


This Splendid Collection consists of objects EXCLUSIVELY 
Cutinesk, and surpasses in extent and grandeur any 
similar display in the known world, entirely fills the spa- 
cious Saloon, 225 feet in length, by 50 fect in width; and 
embraces upwards of FirTy FiGuRES AS LARGE AS LiFE, 
all fac-similes, in groupes, and in their correct native 
Costumes, from the highest Mandarin to the lowest sub- 
ject in the Empire. 

Also MANY THOUSAND SPECIMENS, both in Natn- 
ral History and Miscellaneous Curiosities; illustrating 
the appearance, manners, and customs of more than 
300,000 Chinese, respecting whom the Nations of Europe 
have had scarcely any opportunity of judging. 

Is now Open for Public Inspection from 10 IN THK 
MornIino TILL 10 AT Nigut. 





Oct. 12, 1843. 





Millar’s Worcal sHusic. 


The Poetry written expressly for him by Lapy Lyrrow 
But-ver, Miss ISABELLA BRow\E, Mrs. PAYNTER, Lond 
AsHTOWN, THomMAS HAYNES BaYLEy, Epmunp READE, 
Joseru A. Baines, Fitz. BALL, Jesse HamMMonp, S. J, 
ARNOLD, and from the Works of Lorp Byron, Thomas 
Moore, &c. &c. 

The Poetry has been selected for the use of ™ ie in 
Batu and CuIFTon, and can be r 
and Teachers of Vocal Music, All applications fos nt made to 


MR. MILLAR, No. 3, EDWARD STREET, BATH. 








THE POETRY BY 


Holy Thoughts....... Miss Isabella Browne. 







The Voice of Prayer..........+ +e eee ditto 
Oh joyous Spring... sees ditto 
EURO CEU PERE cic cseccsececccdsetisece ditto 
The Songs of Home... é ditto 
The Song of a Wanderer. Recescses a whieae dela s . ditto 
Farewell to thee, Summer ..........++0+2++. ditto 
Bright be the place of thy soul.......... +++.Lord Byron. 
*Tis time this heart should be unmoved...... ditto 


When we two parted . 


fe .. ditto 
Here’s a health to thee, Tom Moore ° 


ditto 







The Greek Exile. ....... ssesscoee —- 
Farewell if ever fondest Prayer............+5 ditto 

MERMMEMEG sabe sicesitecs veggen'ee .» Thos, Haynes Bayley, Esq. 
FOUN LAW Osi 6.5600 thas cdedasiee svcd cvcvesee 


The Village Bells (third edition) as sung by 
Mr. Millar at the Bath and Liverpool Con- 


Bright Rivuiets ceee 
Remember Thee. ... . 0.02 cccccscces 


I love thee as I’d love aFriend.. ...... .... 
Never, never will I covet ..........+6. - ditto 
REMOCMDEE ME... o. ccccccvcsocesecccecece ce GO 
Spirit MEE ooo dae e Tuba vaevectseessis “eves ditto 
They chide me for my grief .............00 ditto 
Old House at home, written expressly for 

him by the late Haynes Bayley.. ........ itto 
Old friends and true friends...... cer cccccces Githo 
Songs for my own Child, 12s.. ............. ditto 

CONTAINING 


Where shall the child’s first prayer be taught.ditto 
Learn, my sweet child, to speak the truth... . ditto 
In the silence of night may our trust be in 
Thee (Also arranged — for Four 
Treble Voices)..... eos wa awineitabe o¥ 
The Orphan is not Fatherless.. ste eeeee secbvere ditto 
O! from a mother’s eye to veil a secret error.ditto 
O! who can breathe God’s aed Name with- 
out sincere devotion. . . ditto 
Any of the above may be had singly. 
Presented to Her Majesty by the am and graciously 
receive 
The Blind Flower Girl...... 
No, by every vow of old........ 
The Conscript’s Lament. 
Widowed Love...... 


-. Edmund Reade, Esq. 
- John Buinim, Esq. 
- Thomas Gent, Esq. 
. From Reade’ 's Poem of Italy. 


seen eens 





¥o eevee Sownihetlsknste ee 
Starlight Deep eacccvacies.e ecb erccccccncs -—— Baynes, Esq. 
Come, pray with me. + vececese——Moore, Eaq. 
The Mariner’s Home. . p ccccecvccces eocce 


O! sing tume. ° oeee 
Why does memory linger sadly... acecete 
Go where the water glideth gently ever 


The Last Lays ofthe Poet Haynes Bayley, 

with a portrait of the Poet........ 12s, 
CONTAINING 

Consider this your home. 

If I forgive can’st thou forget... 

Say why so oft is virtue found in “such 

a coarse disguise............ . 

We shall meet when you least expect ‘it 

To whom shall a Lover his letter confide 

The days of the old Romance.......... 

Any of the above may be had singly. 

Presented to his Royal Highness Prince Albert by the 

Composer, and most graciously received. 


ITALIAN. 








Placido zeffiretto. . 
Dolce NOES 2.00 nc v0 ccsepe cece 
Trova sol mia bella Clori.. 











Londou:—E. B. Tayxor, at the “ Musical World ” Office, 8, Coventry- 
street, Haymarket, where communications for the E ditor and Wor 

for Review and Advertisements are received.—Battry’s Subscription 
Library, New Bond Street; Gaoomprivox, 5, Paternoster row; 
Mrrcuxson, Buchanan-street, Glasgow; and ‘the following Music- 
sellers: Chappell, New Bond-strect ; Cramer & Co. +» egent-street; 
Cocks & Co., Princes-street; D”, ‘Almaine, Soho-square; Duff 1& 
Hodgsou, Oxford-street ; Jackson & Blockley, New Bond-street; 
Treager & Lewis, Cheapside; Leader, New Bond-street ; Lonsdale, 
Old Bond-street ; Mills, New Bond-street ; Oliver, New-Bond-street ; 
Ollivier, New Bond-street ; Z.T. Purday, High Holborn; Ransford, 
Charles-street, Soho-s: uare ; 3; and mav be had of all Booksellers. 
Printed and Published by Benzgamin Crankn, of Upper Wharton- 





Admission, 2s. 6d.—Children under 12, 1s, 


street, Pentonville, at 1 & 114, Dudley-court, Silver-street, in the City 
of Loudon, Thursday, November 2, 1843. 





